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BOOK NOTES 

If Freeman's dictum were to be squared with the present ideals in 
historical work, we should be compelled to say that "history is past 
sociology and sociology present history." It is true that for the most 
part the "past sociology" has consisted of the addition of a little 
economics to the politics of the older historians, and that, when a more 
comprehensive survey has appeared, it has not infrequently inspired 
distrust among historical students by its hasty generalizations and its 
efforts to achieve inclusive synthesis at all costs. But when sociological 
historians face their task in as scholarly a spirit as that in which Pro- 
fessor J. Dorsey Forrest of Butler College has written the Development 
of Western Civilization (University of Chicago Press, 1907 ; xii, 406 
pp.), there will be less criticism, at least as to method. While not 
lacking in generalizations which tend a priori to mould the story, this 
book reveals, in a survey extending from primitive Arabia to the trust 
problem in the United States, a remarkable sureness in the choice of 
sources and an avoidance of learned-looking but worthless references to 
discredited authorities, which awaken confidence in the validity of the 
data which the author has selected. The deductions are perhaps in 
many cases unconvincing, but in many other cases they are at least 
suggestive and may prove helpful. While by no means a complete 
outline of its vast subject, the book is on the whole a worthy contribu- 
tion to American scholarship. It is unfortunate that the author's style 
falls below the dignity of his conception, the careful marshalling of his 
authorities and the breadth of his learning. 

Professor Ludovic Beauchet of Nancy, who has published numerous 
books, pamphlets and articles upon French and Roman law, and who 
has made excursions into Greek law, has for many years devoted him- 
self with special enthusiasm to the investigation of Scandinavian and 
particularly of Swedish legal institutions. In his Etudes d'ancien droit 
suedois he proposes to give a systematic view of Swedish private law in 
the middle ages. The only work which approximately covers the 
field, that of Nordstrom, was published in 1839 and is now somewhat 
antiquated. Texts not accessible to Nordstrom have since been 
printed, and many valuable special studies have been made by Scan- 
dinavian and German scholars. A modern travail d' ensemble is lack- 
ing and this Professor Beauchet promises to provide. His first volume, 
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Histoire tie la propriete fonciere en Suede (Paris, Larose et Forcel, 
1904 ; xx, 728 pp.), deals in its first two " titles " with the evolution 
of real property, from primitive community through collective family 
possession to individual ownership, and with the importance, extent 
and division of holdings. The remaining titles, which constitute nearly 
two-thirds of the volume, treat of the specifically legal topics of modes 
of acquisition, burdens upon land and rights associated with its owner- 
ship, relations between neighbors, water rights and rights in forests and 
mines, and the "exploitation " of the land by lease etc. The volume 
has what French publications are apt to lack, a full subject index. The 
author promises further volumes on family law and on legal procedure. 
The latter should be of especial interest, for Scandinavian procedure 
long preserved archaic traits. 

When, in 1895, Dr. Frederick Seebohm published his volume on 
the Tribal System in Wales, he carried his detailed study of the origins 
of English economic institutions, so brilliantly begun in The English 
Village Community , back to those antecedents in tribal society which are 
disclosed in the Celtic remains, particularly the Welsh codes. Eng- 
lish society, however, inherited its institutions and customs even more 
from Teutonic than from Celtic tribal life, and the Anglo-Saxon codes, 
so-called, reflect of course an intermediate stage of evolution between 
Celtic custom and the manorial life that developed after the Norman 
conquest. In his Tribal Custom in Anglo-Saxon Law (London, 
Longmans, Green and Company; xvi, 538 pp.), Dr. Seebohm has 
subjected this material to the same patient analysis that he applied to 
the village community and the Welsh codes. In this third work, 
moreover, a great deal of comparative material appears. The Brehon 
law, tribal custom in Scotland and Scandinavian custom are drawn 
upon for suggestion and illumination. Dr. Seebohm 's general con- 
clusions are so well known that it is unnecessary here to say more than 
this, viz. that he has marshalled a mass of evidence very difficult to 
overthrow in support of the view that tribal society in the British Isles 
never was in any possible meaning of the word democratic. There 
were always inequalities of rank and inequalities of wealth, and the 
normal evolution of tribal society was towards a feudal form. But, at 
the same time, it was usual for a kindred group to take under its pro- 
tection a miscellaneous population of persons from other kindreds, to 
whom allotments of land were made and certain limited tribal rights 
granted. To this protected population the democratic rule of equality 
applied. In this arrangement, therefore, quite possibly may be found 
the beginning of those village communities in which prevailed those 
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equal allotments of land which survived as the equal allotments to 
villein tenants on the manors of a later age. 

Mr. H. Monroe Chadwick has produced another able and original 
study of early English history in his Origin of the English Nation 
(Cambridge University Press, 1907 ; 351 PP-)- Th e value of the book 
lies in the healthy spirit of scepticism which pervades it, and which is 
the outgrowth of an unusually wide knowledge of Teutonic philology, 
literature and archaeology. The author is thoroughly alive to the frag- 
mentary nature of our knowledge of primitive times and to the provi- 
sional character of all opinions which may be advanced concerning 
them. The reader of Mr. Chadwick's pages will find the familiar 
terms, Angles, Saxons and Jutes, assuming new meaning under his 
hands. He will follow with interest an effort to trace their connections 
on the continent anterior to the migration. He will find the existence 
of a prehistoric kingship among the primitive Germans and its influence 
upon the migrations emphasized. Though the kings were in fact far 
from autocratic , slight allowance is made for a primitive condition of 
equality. Impressions derived from Norse and German sources are 
trusted more than are the representations of Greek and Roman writers. 

The Defence of the Realme, by Sir Henry Knyvett, is now for the 
first time printed from a manuscript of 1596 (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
1907 ; xxxvi, 75 pp.). The purpose of the writer was to enforce upon 
the queen the necessity of requiring the active service of all her adult 
male subjects in defence of the kingdom. It was written by a man 
who had seen service in the field and as a deputy lord-lieutenant, and 
who was impressed with the danger of Spanish invasion and with the 
inadequacy of the national militia of the Tudors to repel it. An intro- 
duction is furnished by Mr. Charles Hughes. 

Arthur W. Jose's The Growth of the Empire (New York, Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1907 ; 422 pp.) is intended to serve as a handbook to 
the history of Greater Britain. It traces the development of the 
Empire from the reign of Elizabeth to the present time, and is fur- 
nished with maps and all other accessories which are necessary for use 
as a text-book or volume for convenient reference. 

So large a proportion of the matter pertaining to the economic and 
political exploitation of the Congo that finds its way into print is a tale 
of atrocities, that any work which attempts to justify the ways of King 
Leopold in his African enterprise must be welcomed, if for no other 
reason than that the just judge should hear both sides. Mr. Henry 
Wellington Wack's Story of the Congo Free State (New York, G. P. 
Putnam's Sons, 1905 ; xv, 634 pp.) is frankly an apology for what Mr. 
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Wack is pleased to call ' ' a great colonizing undertaking founded upon 
modern social science," which, in the opinion of Mr. Wack and of his 
majesty, has already turned out to be " the greatest colonizing success 
in the history of the world." The story is based upon documents which 
Leopold and his ministers placed at Mr. Wack's disposal. Neverthe- 
less, Mr. Wack regards himself as under no obligations whatever to the 
Congo officials or to his majesty's government which could interfere 
with an independent account of the Congo situation. It is safe to say 
that, after these confessions, Mr. Wack's book can never take its place 
as that quite impartial " true story " which its author, we judge quite 
sincerely, undertook to write. Its value lies wholly in its character as 
a clear and interesting statement of a thesis, namely, that the history 
of the Free State has thus far been a chapter in civilization. The thesis 
is not proven, but the volume is a contribution to its discussion. 

When the American translation of Professor Biicher's Industrial 
Evolution appeared in 1901 it was based upon the third German 
edition. Since then there have appeared in Germany a fourth and a 
fifth edition, with the old title of Die Entstehung der Volkswirtschaft 
(Tubingen, H. Laupp, 1906; 463 pp.). Not only have many altera- 
tions and additions been made, but two new chapters have been added , 
respectively entitled : "Types of Metropolitan Cities in the Last Five 
Thousand Years " and "The Social Organization of a Mediaeval Town." 
These successive editions of a work that is now becoming classical are 
the best evidence of the favor in which Professor Biicher's masterly 
studies are held — a favor which seems to be wholly undiminished by 
the criticisms of those whose pleasure it is to point out flaws in details 
or to attempt to cast doubt on generalizations. Here, as in so many 
other cases, it is the big man who can make the broad generalizations, 
and it is the little man , incapable of anything but narrow and special 
work, who erroneously thinks that science can be advanced by the 
denial of general laws. 

The Evolution of Modern Capitalism , by John A. Hobson, appears 
in a new and enlarged edition (London, The Walter Scott Publishing 
Company, 1906 ; 450 pp. ) ; and the author informs us that this edition 
contains additions and alterations so great as to make it in effect a new 
book. It may be questioned whether some of these additions are very 
wise. The first chapter, for example, on the origin of modern capital, 
is virtually an abstract of the work of Werner Sombart ; and Mr. Hob- 
son adopts without qualification Sombart's theory of the genesis of 
modern capitalism in land rents, seemingly ignorant of the fact that this 
theory has been completely exploded in the country of its origin. In its 
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earlier editions the book made its mark as one of the first contributions 
to the study of the modern capitalistic regime ; in its present edition it 
is open to more serious criticism. The author has not kept up with 
the literature of the subject in the United States ; his treatment of the 
German movement is wofully inadequate and belated ; and he persists 
in advancing his old social panacea — increase in the quality and 
quantity of consumption. 

Some years ago Eduard Bernstein) in his History of Socialism, called 
attention to the remarkable work of Winstanley, the picturesque leader 
of the Digger movement in the early days of the English Common- 
wealth. One of the foremost English advocates of the single-tax idea, 
Mr. Lewis H. Behrens, has now published an entire volume devoted to 
this interesting personality : The Digger Movement in the days of the 
Commonwealth, as revealed by the Writings of Gerard Winstanley, 
The Digger, Mystic and Rationalist, Communist and Social Reformer 
(Lancaster ; Simpkin, MarshaL, Hamilton, Kent and Company, 1906 ; 
259 pp.). A large part of the book is composed of extracts (with a 
running commentary) from the various rare pamphlets of. Winstanley. 
We thus get a clear picture of this semi-communistic and land-national- 
ization episode, which has hitherto almost completely escaped the 
notice of English historians. The volume closes with a complete bib- 
liography of Digger publications. 

Mr. Edouard Dolleans, the well-known author of monographs on money 
( see below , p . 5 6 2 ) and on labor questions , has undertaken to write a his- 
tory of socialism in a series of volumes, each devoted to an important 
representative. The first volume of the series, which treats of Robert 
Owen and was originally published in 1905, has recently appeared in a 
revised and enlarged edition under the title : Individualisme et social- 
is me : Robert Owen, 1707-1758 (Paris, Felix Alcan, 1907 ; 374 pp.). 
An introduction of 53 pages contains an analysis of the socialist move- 
ment in general, which the author divides into sentimental, scientific 
and juridical or legal socialism. From any of these points of view, he 
thinks, Owen must be regarded as the father of modern socialism. 
The biography is well done , although for English readers it contains 
little that is not found in Podmore's recent volume. Noteworthy, 
however, is the bibliography of Owen's works, which covers more 
than twelve pages. 

As the eighteenth supplementary volume of Die Zeitschrift fur die 
gesammte Staatswissenschaft, Dr. Friederich Raffel has published a 
volume entitled : Englische Freih'dndler vor Adam Smith : ein Beitrag 
zur Geschichte der politischen Oekonomie (Tubingen, H. Laupp, 1905 ; 
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193 pp.). If the plan of the work be taken for granted, there is little 
reason to quarrel with the way in which it is carried out ; but for the 
purpose of making " a contribution to the history of political economy ' ' 
the plan is not a very happy one. Dr. Raffel takes up in turn eight 
writers — Barbon, North, Vanderlint, Decker, Hume and Tucker, to- 
gether with the anonymous authors of two pamphlets — and makes 
lengthy extracts from each writer, with comparatively little criticism 
and practically no attempt to bring any of them into correlation with 
their times. In an introduction he speaks of Malynes, Misselden and 
Petty, and in conclusion he compares the eight writers and says a few 
words about Adam Smith and Ricardo. His assumption that these 
eight writers exhaust the so-called free- trade literature before Adam 
Smith shows that his acquaintance with the subject is somewhat super- 
ficial. In fact all the writers treated by Dr. Raffel have been made 
more or less familiar to us by other investigators. In the chapter on 
Tucker no mention is made of the monograph by Dr. Clark, whose 
method of treatment Dr. Raffel might with advantage have taken as a 
model. 

Dr. Michael Tugan-Baranowsky, whose scholarly works on the history 
of crises in England and on the history of the Russian factory system 
are well known to all students of these subjects, is perhaps the leading 
' ' revisionist ' ' in the socialistic movement ; and the book which he has 
published under the title, Theoretische Grundlagen des Marxismus 
(Leipzig, Duncker and Humblot, 1905 ; 239 pp.), is likely to prove a 
veritable bomb in the camp of the scientific Socialists. One after an- 
other all the claims of orthodox Marxism are discarded. A large part 
of the volume is devoted to the economic interpretation of history. In 
so far as Marx's "materialistic version of history" implies that the 
existence of class struggle is the sole explanation of progress, Tugan- 
Baranowsky characterizes it as the greatest of mistakes. He recog- 
nizes, however, that Marx's second doctrine, that of class struggle, is 
not in any way a logical conclusion from the first, that material eco- 
nomic factors are the determining elements in history. In other words, 
he confesses that the Marxian version of the economic interpretation of 
history is neither inevitable nor defensible. He then takes up in turn 
the labor theory of value, the doctrine of surplus value, the impoverish- 
ment theory and the doctrine of the cataclysm of society, and he shows 
that none of these is longer tenable in the face of the criticisms urged 
by the economists. What then, we may ask, is left of scientific social- 
ism? Tugan-Baranowsky declares, at the close of the book, that he is 
still a socialist, because he finds a fundamental contradiction between 
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the basic principle of capitalism and the ethical norm which declares 
that every man must be an end to himself. With this defense of social- 
ism , however, we are obviously getting back to the sentimental socialism 
of pre- Marxian days. 

Mr. Gaston d'Isambert's Les /dees socialistes en France (Paris, 
Felix Alcan, 1905 ; 426 pp.) is a sympathetic review of French social- 
ism before 1850. In the author's opinion the socialism of the early 
French school is immensely superior, from both the philosophical and 
the ethical point of view, to that of the German school. Indeed, what 
is best in German socialism can be traced, he thinks, to the great 
French socialists. In spite of his friendly feeling toward the socialistic 
writers, the author is unsparing in his criticism of their plans for social 
reorganization. The book closes with a valuable bibliography of works 
bearing on socialism in France. It is somewhat surprising that the 
author should not have known of the existence of Professor Ely's 
French and German Socialism , which in many important particulars is 
strikingly similar to Mr. d'Isambert's work. 

In the valuable series of studies published by the School of Political 
and Social Science of Louvain there has recently appeared a work by 
Dr. P. Michotte on the history of economic doctrine in the nineteenth 
century in Belgium : Etudes sur les theories economiques qui dominerent 
en Belgique de 1830 a 1886 (Louvain, Peeters, 1904 ; 472 pp.). The 
plan of Dr. Michotte's book is novel. The first half is devoted to a 
study of the more important economic movements, especially as regards 
foreign trade , public finance and labor. The author seeks to ascertain 
the fundamental ideas underlying each of these movements and pays 
considerable attention to the various congresses in which they were 
discussed and furthered. In the second part he takes up the most 
important writers : Molinari, le Hardy de Beaulieu and de Bruckere, 
representing the classical or liberal school ; Huet and de Laveleye , re- 
presenting the historical school; Ducpetiaux, de Coux and Perrin, 
representing the Catholic school ; and finally the statistician Quetelet, 
who occupies a chapter by himself. Dr. Michotte has a keen critical 
faculty, as is evident from his discussion of de Laveleye, whom he 
accuses of oversentimentalism, and of Qu^telet, in whom he finds great 
qualities but who, in his judgment, was guilty of fundamental mistakes 
regarding the conception of moral statistics and the significance of the 
constancy of economic law. Dr. Michotte, on the whole, belongs to 
the school of social Catholics, and it is from that point of view that his 
criticisms are to be interpreted. He pays almost no attention to what 
might be called the technical questions of economic theory, such as the 
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problems of production, of capital, of distribution etc. , but limits him- 
self almost entirely to problems of what might be called social politics. 
As a contribution to this phase of the history of economics, his book is 
not only interesting but valuable. 

The Pattern Nation (London, Macmillan and Company, 1906 ; 172 
pp.) is the title which Sir Henry Wrixon has chosen for a somewhat 
discursive essay on the present drift towards socialism and its probable 
consequences. In socialism he sees the rock on which the democratic 
ship of state is destined to go to pieces. More in sorrow than in 
anger, he analyses the causes which are impelling the states of the 
western world towards socialism and discusses what appears to him to 
be the irreconcilable conflict between the ideals of socialism and the 
ideals of liberty. The most interesting thing about his criticism of the 
socialist state is his apparent acceptance of the view that its coming is 
inevitable. He arraigns it as a thing achieved or about to be 
achieved, and his only hope for the future of his country appears to be 
based on the belief that the passing of socialism, when once its true 
nature is understood, will be even more rapid than its coming. The 
essay is valuable as a reflection of a phase of opinion in England, if not 
very convincing as an argument. 

La Cooperation by Mr. P. Hubert- Valleroux (Paris, Victor Lecoffre, 
1904 ; 228 pp.) is a compact manual of information in regard to the 
cooperative movement, particularly in France. Following a brief his- 
torical introduction come chapters on the present situation of coopera- 
tive societies in the fields respectively of production, of trade, of con- 
sumption and of agriculture. The author concludes by insisting on the 
importance of the moral and religious motives in connection even with 
a movement like cooperation, which might be thought to be purely 
industrial. 

In his Factory Legislation in Pennsylvania : Its History and Admin- 
istration (Philadelphia, John C. Winston Company, 1907; xi, 178 
pp.) , Dr. J. Lynn Barnard presents an admirable sketch of the triumph- 
ant struggle for restrictive labor laws in one of the most conservative of 
our states. His account is doubly valuable because it is not confined 
to the analysis of laws and judicial decisions, but includes a descrip- 
tion of the conflicting motives and opposing personalities behind each 
change in the law and a discussion of the circumstances which prevent 
efficient administration even after good laws have been enacted and 
upheld by the courts. This monograph is the third special study of 
this field of legislation for a particular American state that has thus far 
been published. It is much to be desired that similar studies for other 
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states than Pennsylvania, New York and Massachusetts may be under- 
taken by students of social legislation, and for such studies Dr. Bar- 
nard's work may well serve as a model. 

Dr. Moritz Wagner has rendered a distinct service to foreign as well 
as to German students by preparing a brief history of the development 
of Germany's system of workmen's insurance : Die deutsche Arbeiter- 
versicherung: Ihre Entstehung und Weiterentwickelung (Berlin-Grune- 
wald, A. Troschel, 1906; vi, 314 pp.). After twenty-five years of 
successful operation the system can no longer be looked upon as an 
experiment. What is now needed is a codification of the legislation 
which has brought it to its present stage of development and its 
extension to classes of the industrial population (e. g. widows and 
orphans) which it has thus far only indirectly benefited. Whether 
the system which has on the whole proved so satisfactory for Germany 
is adapted to the conditions in other countries, and especially in the 
United Kingdom and the United States, is a question which must be 
decided in part by a consideration of these conditions and in part by a 
thoughtful study of the lessons of Germany's experience. The mate- 
rials for such a study are ably presented in Dr. Wagner's monograph. 

Une Experience industrielle de reduction de la journee de travail 
(Brussels, Misch and Thron, 1906; xx, 120 pp.) is the title of an 
exceedingly interesting and exact study of the results of shortening the 
hours of labor in a Belgian chemical works under the direction of the 
author, Mr. L. G. Fromont. When the experiment was begun, in 
1892, the usual- work-day was twelve hours. This was reduced to 
eight hours by introducing the three-shift system , and the result after 
twelve years' trial appears to have been satisfactory from every point 
of view. The author is careful to warn the reader against hasty gen- 
eralizations based on this one experiment ; but it is evident from the 
full and precise description given of the conditions in the establishment 
that it is typical of a large class, and that a like success may reason- 
ably be expected over a considerable field of industrial enterprise. 
The verbal description of the text is supplemented by statistical tables 
and charts and even by reproductions of photographs showing the tasks 
in which different workers are engaged. As a whole the monograph is 
to be commended as a model of exposition and of temperate reasoning. 

The French Association for Protective Labor Laws has published, 
under the title, La Duree legale du travail (Paris, Felix Alcan, 1905 ; 
297 pp.), an interesting account of the proceedings which resulted in 
its advocacy of a ten-hour legal work-day for all classes of workers in 
manufacturing and mechanical industries. In addition to voluminous re- 
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ports from Messrs. Fagnot, Millerand and Strohl, the volume contains 
notes on the discussions called forth by these reports and on the proposi- 
tions submitted to vote, a record of the votes taken and, in appendices, 
the text of the labor laws now in force which it is proposed to amend. 
To an American student it is especially interesting to note how similar 
are the difficulties, legal and administrative, which oppose the progress 
of protective labor legislation in France, to those with which we have 
to contend in the United States. Most of the arguments for and 
against the proposed extension of the labor laws which are made promi- 
nent in the report apply with but slight modification to similar pro- 
posals in this country. 

In his address on the maximum working day, Der Maxitnalarbeitstag 
(Tubingen, H. Laupp, 1907 ; 51 pp.), delivered before the Evangeli- 
cal Social Congress at its last session in Jena, Professor Bernard Harms 
presents an interesting review of the present situation in Germany and 
the need for further legal interference to shorten the work-day. His 
conclusions are, briefly, that the hours of young persons should be limited 
to nine a day ; that the ten-hour day should be made to apply generally 
to women working in factories ; that the half-time system should be in- 
troduced for the benefit of women with children to care for at home ; 
and that every encouragement should be given to the extension of in- 
ternational agreements in regard to labor regulations. 

Students of this side of the labor problem will find in Mr. Noseda's 
Lavoro delle donne e dei fanciulli (Milan, Ulrico Hoepli, 1903; 172 
pp.) a valuable summary of foreign legislation regulating the employ- 
ment of women and children in the principal European countries. 
Especially useful are the tables giving the essential data for each 
country in a form suitable for comparative study. The work appears 
to be done with great care. 

A valuable addition to the literature in regard to statistics of wages 
is the elaborate study of the wages of coal miners in France, Le Salaire 
des ouvriers des mines de charbon en France (Paris, Edouard Comely 
and Company, 1907 ; 520 pp.), by Mr. Francois Simiand. After re- 
viewing the available statistical material and presenting the facts dis- 
closed by means of tables and charts, the author proceeds to a discus- 
sion of the causes of the wage changes studied. He considers the 
adequacy of the explanations suggested by current theories of wages 
and supplements these by explanations of his own. The conclusions 
finally reached are largely negative, but they at least serve to indicate 
further lines of fruitful investigation which should be pursued as a means 
of attaining that complete harmony between theories established de- 
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ductively and the actual facts disclosed by statistics, which is the goal 
of economic science. 

The confident assertion, still sometimes advanced, that the depend- 
ence of American trusts and German cartells on the protective tariffs 
of those countries is proved by the absence of trusts from free-trade 
England, is conclusively refuted by Mr. Henry W. Macrosty's The 
Trust Movement in British Industry {London, Longmans, Green and 
Company, 1907 ; xvi, 398 pp.). In this volume the author shows not 
only that the combination movement has made substantial progress in 
Great Britain, but that it presents similarities to the movement in pro- 
tectionist countries at so many points as to necessitate the conclusion 
that there are behind it world causes more fundamental than tariff 
vagaries. The book is divided into an introductory chapter, twelve 
chapters describing combinations in different industries and a chapter 
presenting a " Survey and Conclusions." In the introduction a con- 
venient classification of combinations is suggested, which forms the 
skeleton for the descriptive chapters which follow. The latter are 
almost entirely historical and descriptive and give every evidence of 
exhaustive research and accurate scholarship. It was perhaps inevitable 
that the conclusions based on such an intimate study of the actual facts 
of the industrial situation should be less confident and sweeping than 
those presented in the author's earlier work on Trusts and the State. 
The principal point which he here emphasizes is that the combination 
movement has behind it sound economic reasons, which public policy 
should respect. Anti-trust legislation he considers as worse than use- 
less. He also recognizes the difficulty of penalizing those forms of 
competition which are socially detrimental without at the same time 
condemning forms which are innocent if not salutary. For these 
reasons he is disposed to recommend a policy of alert inaction as that 
best calculated to promote the public good ; and he concludes : 
" Patience, not hostility, is our proper attitude. What is clear is that 
we need more study, more investigation, and, above all, more dis- 
crimination." 

A helpful companion volume to Macgregor's Industrial Combination, 
reviewed in the last number of this Quarterly, is the work of Dr. 
Ferdinand Baumgartner and Dr. Arthur Mesleny on Kartelle und 
Trusts : Ihre Stellung im Wirtschafts- und Rechtssystem der wichtig- 
sten Kulturstaaten (Berlin, Otto Liebmann, 1906; vi, 367 pp.). 
Beginning with an analysis of cartells and trusts in general, the book 
deals in successive chapters with their different kinds, the progress of 
the movement to organize them, their effects, their legal status, and 
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with proposals for the solution of the problems to which they give rise. 
The work thus presents the concrete details in regard to industrial 
combinations which are so conspicuously absent from Mr. Macgregor's 
more analytical study. Considering the mass of condensed informa- 
tion which the German work contains, it appears to be singularly free 
from errors. It will be found useful for consultation. 

One of the best volumes in Professor Ripley's series of economic 
source-books is the last, on Railway Problems (Boston, Ginn and Com- 
pany, 1907 ; xxxii, 686 pp.), which appears under his own editorship. 
In general arrangement it is similar to the earlier volumes, but it has 
the merit of dealing in a more adequate way with all phases of the 
topic considered. Following an admirable introduction by the editor, 
there are four chapters treating of important general aspects of the 
subject. Then come some thirteen chapters presenting in abridged 
form the more important decisions of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, accompanied by articles by the editor on " The Trunk Line 
Rate System" and " Economic Waste in Transportation." The book 
concludes with seven chapters treating of such recent developments in 
the railway world as the Northern Securities Company and the latest 
amendment (1906) to the Interstate Commerce Act, and of the ex- 
perience of England, France and Germany with their respective systems 
of railway regulation. As the editor points out in his preface, one of 
the great advantages of the material presented in this volume for 
pedagogical purposes is that it deals so largely with debatable ques- 
tions. With its aid there should be no difficulty in making college 
courses on railway problems interesting as well as profitable. 

The Working of the Railroads, by Logan G. McPherson, lecturer on 
transportation at Johns Hopkins University (New York, Henry Holt 
and Company, 1907; 269 pp.), is an excellent presentation in brief 
form of the every-day operation of a railroad. All phases of the in- 
dustry are considered — construction, operation, traffic, accounting and 
financial and executive administration. This little volume provides 
material for instruction in railroad economics, much needed, but diffi- 
cult of attainment by most teachers. It is to be hoped that the suc- 
cess of this modest attempt will lead the author to expand his work and 
to prepare a complete descriptive treatise on the practical and technical 
side of modern railroading, a task for which his experience amply 
equips him. 

Mr. Edwin A. Pratt, who has written much in past years on the sub- 
ject of agriculture and of railways, has often subscribed to the popular 
opinion that the age of canals in England is gone. He has now worked 
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up this thesis into a volume entitled British Canals : Is Their Resus- 
citation Practicable? (London, John Murray, 1906; 155 pp.)- He 
points out the absurdity of the allegation that the chief canals of Great 
Britain have been " captured " and " strangled " by the railways, and 
concludes that the peculiar geographical situation of Great Britain 
renders a revival of canals impossible. A separate chapter is devoted 
to European continental conditions, which are shown to be entirely 
different from those existing in England. A short chapter is added on 
American conditions, in whicfi are presented anew the familiar facts as 
to transportation on the Erie Canal and the Mississippi River. 

The first volume of " The Farm Library," published by Doubleday, 
Page and Company , is Cotton, Its Cultivation, Marketing, Manufacture, 
and the Problems of the Cotton World, by Charles William Burkett and 
Clarence Hamilton Poe (New York, 1906 ; 331 pp.). Mr. Burkett is 
professor of agriculture in the North Carolina College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts ; and the conjecture may be hazarded that to him are to 
be credited the more solid and valuable parts of the work, while the 
more colloquial, popular and often semi- poetic passages are to be as- 
cribed to his collaborator. Although the style is of the cheap-magazine 
variety, the book contains so much exact and interesting information 
on every phase of the cultivation and marketing of cotton that it will 
be found useful by the special student. The chapters on cotton manu- 
facture are less full and satisfactory. 

Professor Walter Henry Hull of the University of Chicago has col- 
lected about sixty separate addresses on the money question, delivered 
in recent years by prominent bankers, financiers and economists, under 
the title Practical Problems in Banking and Currency (New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1907; 596 pp.). The addresses are, as might 
be expected, of a rather miscellaneous character, ranging from good to 
indifferent. Some authors are represented by more than one address, 
and the same subject is occasionally treated by a number of different 
writers. Most of the contributors are practical bankers, with a smaller 
number of government officials and a sprinkling of scientists. The 
book is divided into three sections, devoted respectively to general 
banking, banking reform and currency, and trust companies. Some of 
the papers in the second section, as for instance that by the president 
of the Waukesha National Bank of Wisconsin, are interesting as show- 
ing why the outlook for an asset currency in the United States is still 
so problematical. 

Mr. Byron W. Holt, the editor of Moody's Magazine, has compiled 
and edited, under the title of The Gold Supply and Prosperity (New 
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York, The Moody Corporation, 1907 ; 261 pp.) , a number of essays on 
the economic effects of the increasing supply of gold. Among the 
writers are economists like Professors Fisher, Kemmerer, Clark and 
Johnson, and representatives of banking and financial interests in New 
York. The first part of the book is composed of the symposium on 
the quantity theory of money which appeared in Moody's Magazine in 
1906, and it is notable that all the writers are agreed in accepting the 
adequacy of the quantity theory in its refined form. In fact, as Pro- 
fessor Fisher says, although both true and false theories go by that 
name, it is hard to dissent from the conclusion that "prices in gold 
countries depend chiefly on the amount of business and the amount of 
gold." The subject proper is taken up in the fourth part of the book 
in a way that is both popular and scientific. It is interesting to notice 
how Mr. Goodbody of the New York Stock Exchange reinforces the 
conclusions of the economists by pointing out that the fall in the value 
of gold means a relatively higher value of time money as compared 
with call money. A rather elaborate conclusion by the editor points 
out that the instability of money, resulting in a higher price level, may 
be just as deleterious as the appreciation of gold, which means a low 
price level. 

Mr. A. de Foville, the well-known French economist and former 
director of the French mint, has written for the Bibliotheque d'Econ- 
omie Sociale a volume entitled La Monnaie (Paris, J. Gabalda and 
Company, 1907; 242 pp.). The book is divided into three parts: 
(1) theory of legislation, (2) monetary technique and (3) the 
economic life of money. Like everything that has come from the pen 
of Mr. de Foville the book is clear and interesting ; but it suffers 
severely from a lack of grasp of the fundamentals of the theory. This 
is especially apparent in the third part, in the discussion of the relation 
between credit and prices and in the treatment of variations in the 
purchasing power of money, where it is well-nigh impossible to get any 
clear-cut explanation of the reasons of the changes. The best part of 
the book is that on monetary technique, where some fresh and inter- 
esting material is introduced. 

Mr. Jean Favre deals with some of the newest phases of the money 
situation in a work entitled Les Changes deprecies : Etudes theoriques et 
pratiques (Paris, Chevalier et Riviere, 1906 ; 144 pp.) The volume, 
to which Professor Raphael Georges Levy furnishes an introduction, 
takes up, first, the general theory of a depreciated standard, whether that 
standard consists of silver or of irredeemable paper money. It then 
discusses the situation in the Argentine Republic and in Spain, coun- 
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tries with a depreciated paper currency, and the conditions in Mexico, 
China and the French Asiatic colonies. Here Mr. Favre deals, under 
the name of the stabilization of silver, with what we have become 
accustomed in recent years to call the gold-exchange standard. He 
praises the action of the Mexican authorities, which he correctly puts 
on a level with the Indian reform ; but he has nothing to say about the 
changes in the Philippines, in Panama or in the Straits Settlements. 
In his discussion of the Chinese situation he thinks it fortunate that the 
recommendations of the American commission were not adopted. 
While he has no doubt that the gold standard will ultimately be ac- 
cepted, he maintains that much more study of the facts is necessary 
before it will be even moderately safe for China to adopt the gold- 
exchange standard. The final chapter on the currency situation in the 
United States is superficial. 

Two earlier French monographs discuss the validity of the quan- 
tity theory of money , and its applications to the international exchange 
of goods and to the world distribution of the precious metals. In La 
Monnaie et les prix (Paris, J. B. Sirey, 1905 ; 132 pp.), Mr. fedouard 
Dolleans first explains and criticizes index-number tables and then 
seeks to discover the causes of the variations in prices — a quest which 
leads to an attempt to verify, experimentally, the quantity theory of 
money. This attempt yields the familiar conclusion that lack of facts 
as to the volume of business, the stock of money, the part played by 
money substitutes and the rapidity of money circulation makes impos- 
sible any precise quantitative formulation of the theory. In Les 
Changes etrangers et les prix (Paris, Guillaumin and Company, raos ; 
171 pp.), Mr. Jacques Pallain endeavors to show that price variations 
find their counterparts in variations of the rates of foreign exchange. 
In support of this thesis he ably defends and applies the quantity 
theory of money. American readers, mindful of an ardent controversy, 
will be especially interested in Mr. Pallain's treatment of the arguments 
advanced by Professors Laughlin and Whitaker. 

Mr. Howard K. Brooks, who has already written much on the sub- 
ject of foreign exchange, has published a new work entitled Brooks 1 
Foreign Exchange Text Book, An Elementary Treatise on Foreign 
Exchange and the Monetary Systems of the World (Chicago, H. K. 
Brooks, 1906; 239 pp.). The book is designed not only for the 
practical banker, the merchant and the tourist, but also particularly 
for the student. It contains detailed chapters on the monetary systems 
of the world, on the conversion of foreign money into United States 
money, on quotations of foreign exchange, on pars of exchange and on 
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arbitrage, together with much technical information with reference to 
foreign commercial forms and the methods of buying bills of exchange 
on foreign countries. There is no other book in which all these facts 
can so conveniently be found ; and the work may therefore be wel- 
comed as a satisfactory supplement to that of Mr. Margraff , which was 
reviewed in an earlier number of this Quarterly. 

A tardy word of recognition is to be given to Mr. A. S. Bolles's 
excellent book on Money and Banking (New York, American Book 
Company, 1903 ; 336 pp.) With the exception of the first chapter, 
which contains a very good review of the nature and the uses of money, 
the entire volume is a clear and practical exposition of banks and 
banking. The powers , privileges and duties of shareholders , depositors , 
bank officers and bank employees are carefully detailed with most 
commendable directness and brevity. While much attention is given 
to national banks, there is a well-balanced treatment of state and 
private banks, savings banks and trust companies. The part played 
by banks in modern finance is well told. The entire last chapter is 
devoted to a description of bank methods in negotiating loans for rail- 
way companies. Bank officers and employees are usually disappointed 
when they read books on money and banking. The theoretical and 
historical matter, constituting the whole of many such books, they find 
only " interesting." This book by Mr. Bolles they will pronounce 
distinctly useful as well as interesting. And perhaps it is exactly this 
practical character of the work which should especially commend it to 
scholars and to teachers of economics and finance. 

Professor C. Colson, who has for many years held the chair of 
economics at the fecole des Ponts et Chaussees, undertook several 
years ago the publication of his lectures. The work, still unfinished, 
has attracted attention as on the whole the best of existing French 
treatises on economics, and the only one which utilizes mathemat- 
ical methods. The third volume of his Cours a'economie politique is 
devoted to public finance (Paris, Guillaumin and Company, 1905 ; 
443 pp.) and is characterized by the same clearness, conciseness and 
good sense which were so marked in the earlier volumes. As with 
most of the French writers, the budget, the debt and the administra- 
tive side of finance occupy the major part of the volume ; but Mr. 
Colson shows that he has good command also of the more general 
theories which govern the problems of taxation. The fourth and con- 
cluding volume is expected soon to appear. 

A more elementary treatise on finance is found in the work of Pro- 
fessor Edgard Allix, of the University of Caen, under the title of Traite 
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elementaire de la science des finances et de la legislation financiere 
francaise (Paris, Arthur Rousseau, 1907; 622 pp.). Mr. Allix's 
work is designed as a text- book only, and he very modestly disclaims 
any pretension to originality ; but his treatise is nevertheless a valuable 
one, for American readers also, in that it pays much attention to the 
more technical topics and to an analysis of the budgetary documents 
themselves. To those who desire to have a clear picture of the exist- 
ing situation in France as regards fiscal matters, the book of Mr. Allix 
will be welcome. 

Professor Nicholson's little volume on Rates and Taxes as affecting 
Agriculture (London, Swan Sonnenschein and Company; New York, 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1905 ; vi, 146 pp.), is one of a number of 
important works that have recently been called forth by the urgent 
need of reform in English methods of local taxation. Professor Nichol- 
son treats the subject with especial reference to agriculture, but his 
main object is to arrive at principles of general applicability to local 
taxation. Despite the laying down of certain dicta that are perhaps 
open to question (e. g. that the principle of betterment might be applied 
to children in distributing the burden of school taxes, just as much 
as to lands and houses), he writes with convincing directness and 
freedom from doctrinaire tendencies. He establishes the conclusions 
that during the !ast half-century burdens on the agricultural interest 
have disproportionately increased ; that these burdens have virtually 
been the proverbial last straw in the depressing of agriculture ; and that 
adequate remedies involve a complete reorganization of the whole sys- 
tem of local finance. 

J. C. Graham's Taxation (Local and Imperial) and Local Govern- 
ment has appeared in a fourth edition, revised by M. D. Warmington 
(London, P. S. King and Son, 1905 ; 138 pp.) The purpose of the 
argument is to change the basis of English local rates from real prop- 
erty to general property. The accuracy of the author's information as 
regards the United States may be estimated from the statement that 
"In America taxation is based on capital value and not on income, and 
where such property is taxed no difficulty appears to have been met in 
assessing the tax " (p. 37). The authority for this remarkable passage 
is the 1852 Report on the Income Tax, which, as students will re- 
member, was based, so far as American conditions are concerned, 
chiefly on the testimony of a gentleman from Texas. 

Agreeable anticipations are naturally aroused by the title of a work 
by Dr. Eugen Lauterbach : Die Staats- und Kommunal-Besteuerung 
in Deutschland, England, den Vereinigten Staaten von Nordamerika 
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und den englischen Kolonien (Berlin, Franz Vahlen, 1907 ; 241 pp.). 
A good comparative study of general and local taxation among the 
chief Teutonic peoples would indeed be interesting and valuable. 
Unfortunately Dr. Lauterbach, who is a doctor of law, not of philos- 
ophy, in treating of the extra- German countries has confined himself 
almost exclusively to American legal treatises and to a few of the official 
documents in the English colonies. The book therefore gives a very 
one-sided view of the situation in the United States, limiting itself 
to a statement of a part of the facts (among which unfortunately a great 
many errors have crept in) and neglecting most of the problems which 
are of actual interest. Much the same may be said of the portion of 
the work which deals with Australasia. As there is nothing new in the 
book so far as Germany and England are concerned, it is hard to see 
to whom it will be of value. The fourth part, on local taxation, is ab- 
surdly inadequate. 

Mr. Joseph Rowntree and Mr. Arthur Sherwell, who have become 
well-known during the past decade as joint authors of a number of 
books on the evils of the liquor traffic, have undertaken the preparation 
of a comprehensive study of its fiscal aspects. The first volume of this 
work, The Taxation of the Liquor Trade (London, Macmillan and 
Company, 1906 ; 537 pp.), is devoted to a survey of the tax on sales 
of liquors by those dealers whom the English call publicans, or by 
those who, like the proprietors of hotels, restaurants, theatres, railways, 
bars and clubs, take out a modified form of the publican's license. 
The second volume is to deal with the other liquor license duties; 
the third volume , with the beer and spirits duties. The joint authors 
are to be congratulated in having made a study that is not only 
scholarly but interesting. We find a full statement of the genesis and 
development of the taxation of the liquor trade and a detailed account 
of the existing systems. To American students the work will be of 
especial value, since no less than 150 pages are devoted to a description 
of the methods adopted in the United States, including a minute study 
of typical states like Connecticut, Vermont, New Hampshire, Pennsyl- 
vania, Massachusetts and New York. This part of the work is the re- 
sult of a three- years' investigation. Another chapter is devoted to a 
survey of the liquor-tax system in all the important British colonies. 
The authors find that the liquor trade is undertaxed in Great Britain, 
and that in the United States the tax rates as well as the revenue are 
from five to fifteen times higher. They believe that the present method 
of taxation in Great Britain should ultimately be replaced by a system 
of public tender, or sale of licenses to the highest bidders. The book 
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is a mine of information on almost every phase of the subject and con- 
stitutes a notable addition to the scanty literature dealing with this side 
of taxation. It is to be hoped that the succeeding volumes will soon 
appear. 

When, at the close of the nineteenth century , department stores began 
to develop in Germany, an attempt was made to check their growth 
and to protect the interests of the small shops by special taxation. A 
system of this sort was adopted by Bavaria in 1899, and during the 
next five years it spread to other German states. It was a part of 
the famous German " middle-class policy." The actual results of the 
system in Prussia have been investigated by Dr. Hans Gehrig, in a 
pamphlet entitled Die Waarenhaussteuer in Preussen: ein Beitrag zur 
Mittelstandspolitik (Leipzig und Berlin, B. G. Teubner, 1905 ; 81 pp.). 
The author takes the position that the system has been a complete 
failure ; that it has resulted in building up the large department stores 
at the expense of the smaller department stores ; and that the tax has 
been shifted either back upon the wholesale merchants or forward upon 
the consumer. Dr. Gehrig concludes that the whole episode in Prussia 
is another instance of the futility of seeking to check by government 
measures, and specially by any system of taxation, a natural economic 
evolution. 

One of the recent numbers of the publications of the American Eco- 
nomic Association is The Taxation of the Gross Receipts of Railways, 
by Guy Edward Snider (1906; 138 pp.). The monograph covers a 
wider field than is indicated by its title : it is virtually a comparison 
between the ad valorem and gross- receipts systems of taxation in the 
American states, as illustrated especially by Missouri and Wisconsin. 
A serious and thorough study of the problem leads the author to the 
conclusions that the change made by Wisconsin in substituting the ad 
valorem for the gross- receipts tax is a step backward, and that the so- 
called Adams-Cooley plan of valuation of railways in Michigan is open 
to serious criticism. In these conclusions the tax commissions of 
Ontario and of California, in their latest reports, substantially concur. 

The movement for the taxation of land values in Germany has taken 
practical form in the tax on the unearned increment, the so-called 
Wertzuwachssteuer. The leader in the movement is K. Damaschke 
of Berlin, who has been publishing since 1905 a quarterly review 
known as the Jahrbuch der Bodenreform. There has been, as was to 
be expected, quite a flood of pamphlet literature on both sides. The 
chief of the critical studies is the work of Adolf Weber, Noten titer 
Bodenrente und Bodenspekulation in der modernen Stadt (Leipzig, 
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Duncker und Humblot, 1904; 211 pp.), which gives a short account 
of the forerunners of Henry George. Weber takes an attitude of 
opposition to the scheme and concludes that the aims of the land re- 
formers can be attained more successfully by the inheritance tax than 
by a tax on the unearned increment. The best of the monographs in 
favor of the system are Die Wertzwwachssteuer , by Robert Brunhuber 
(Jena, Fischer, 1906; 88 pp.) and Der Wertzuwachs an Grund- 
stucken und seine Besteuerung in Preussen, by Johann Victor Bradt 
(Berlin, Bruer and Company, 1907; 76 pp.). We find in these 
monographs a detailed statement of the system as it has developed , 
especially in Frankfort and Cologne, but also in other Prussian cities. 
It must be remembered, however, that in Prussia there is, as a rule, no 
local property tax and that the tax on the rentals of real estate is con- 
fined within narrow limits. Many of the reasons which make for the 
adoption of this additional tax on unearned increment in the Prussian 
cities are thus absent in the United States. 

Mr. Henry Gannett, geographer of the tenth, eleventh and twelfth 
censuses, has published a small Statistical Abstract of the World (New 
York, John Wiley and Sons, 1907; 84 pp.) The book consists of 
tables giving comparative statistics of population, finance, production 
and foreign commerce. Unfortunately, however, the dates are in no 
case given, and the preface cautions the reader that the dates of the 
same table frequently differ. Furthermore , no reference at all is given 
to any of the sources. The author's excuse is that to recapitulate them 
would be a useless extension of the work. This decision is much to be 
regretted, as it robs the little book of practically all usefulness to 
students. For a really adequate presentation of the figures we shall be 
compelled to wait for the completion of the work which has been begun 
by Mr. Austin, chief of the bureau of statistics in the federal depart- 
ment of commerce and labor. 

Professor John Pease Norton's Statistical Studies in the New York 
Money Market (1902 ; 108 pp.), published by The Macmillan Com- 
pany for the department of social sciences in Yale University, was one 
of the most creditable essays in the application of exact statistical 
analysis to an economic problem that we have yet had from an Ameri- 
can source. It introduced a number of refinements of statistical 
method, particularly the distinction between the growth element and 
periodic elements and between both of these and dynamic elements, 
and the substitution for the base line hitherto employed of a growth 
axis as a line from which to make measurements of lesser change. 
Among the results, as will be remembered, was the demonstration that 
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the more important correlations obtained were equal in degree to the 
highest correlation which has been obtained by Pearson in biological 
studies, and which is held to show that biology is almost as exact as 
any branch of physical science. From these determinations Dr. Norton 
was led to assert that the phenomena of economics lend themselves far 
more readily to the possibility of prediction than do the phenomena of 
meteorology. Recently Professor Norton, like his colleagues Professor 
Fisher and Professor Chittenden of Yale, has become deeply interested 
in the economic aspect of public health, and his paper read at the last 
annual meeting of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science , which has been reprinted in pamphlet form, is an extremely 
interesting and significant discussion. It is fair to look for important 
practical results from these Yale studies in exact economics. 

The development of new statistical methods and the increased use of 
statistics in all branches of psychological investigation render timely 
and helpful the work of Prof. Edward L. Thorndike, An Introduction 
to the Theory of Mental and Social Measurements (New York, The 
Science Press, 1904; 210 pp.). The conception of variability, theory 
of probability, use of frequency curves, the correct use of averages, 
selection of units etc., are clearly explained and fully illustrated. Dr. 
Thorndike's warnings against the more frequent misuses of average and 
other statistical quantities are so pointed and so well set off by their 
context that no one can make use of the book without learning at 
least what not to do. While the illustrations and examples are drawn 
in the main from the psychological sphere, enough are taken from social 
statistics and the applications to the sociologist's use are sufficiently 
indicated to make the book of practical value to teachers as well as 
students of social statistics. Like W. H. Allen's recent volume of es- 
says, Efficient Democracy, Dr. Thorndike's book is at bottom intended 
to show that the " theory of mental (and social) measurements is no 
display of mathematical pedantry or subtle juggling with figures, but 
on the contrary is simple common sense " (p. 165). 

This is not the place to review The Nutrition of Man, by Professor 
Russell H. Chittenden (New York, Frederick A. Stokes Company, 
1907 ; xi, 321 pp.), as a contribution to physiological theory or to hy- 
giene, further than to say that it has been received in scientific circles 
as a work of first-rate importance. It is, however, interesting also to 
the economist, because for the first time it bridges in part the gap 
between human energy and social wealth. We find here detailed 
tables summarizing the results of a large number of experimental tests, 
analyses and measurements showing the proteid and energy needs of 
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the average human being at rest and at work, and the equivalents in 
terms of various food products and daily rations. These tables indicate 
clearly that it is quite within the limit of scientific possibility to deter- 
mine the total energy of a population, per thousand or per million in- 
dividuals ; to determine the economic application of a certain definite 
and necessary portion of such energy to the work of obtaining suitable 
food for its own replenishment; to calculate the amount of energy 
available for other satisfactions beyond the food supply ; and to calcu- 
late the average waste. That such determinations will be made within 
no distant time may confidently be predicted; and we shall then 
have a new basis for economic theory that will undoubtedly make 
necessary many interesting corrections and expansions of present 
teachings. 

In Boston, in 1895, over 54,000 persons, constituting more than ten 
per cent of the entire population, lived in boarding and lodging 
houses ; and the number is doubtless now much increased. Dr. A. B. 
Wolfe's The Lodging House Problem in Boston (Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin and Company, 1906 ; 192 pp.), is a study of the causes, con- 
ditions and needs of this great group. The history of the South End 
lodging-house district, with which the book mainly deals, shows within 
a generation an almost complete transformation of a residential into a 
lodging-house section. Still more significant is the diminishing per- 
centage of boarding-houses and the relatively increasing percentage of 
houses tenanted by lodgers who enjoy the greater freedom of taking 
their meals where they please. The correlations of this change with 
civic and economic development are well brought out. Dr. Wolfe 
seems to show that the letting of lodgings can, as a rule, be but mod- 
erately profitable to the "landladies " and that the struggle for existence 
among them is a keen one. The fact that real-estate values in the 
district are declining furnishes one important element of pressure. 
Another is a form of " fake installment " business, through which, in 
an apparently large proportion of cases, unscrupulous real-estate dealers 
swindle landladies. This pressure, as transmitted to lodgers, shows 
itself in meaner accomodations, especially in the absence of a public 
parlor wherein tenants may receive callers ; and this situation, which 
exists in a large majority of the houses studied, plays a peculiarly sig- 
nificant part in the serious problem facing young women in the lodging- 
house. The fact that the lodging-house population is far from repro- 
ducing itself by natural growth supplies another leaf to the book of 
" race suicide." While somewhat academic, Dr. Wolfe's discussion of 
immediate and ultimate means for the betterment of lodging-house 
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conditions is written broadly and judicially. A similar study in the 
metropolitan center of New York, though the difficulties of making it 
there would be far greater than in Boston , would be of correspondingly 
greater value. 

Among the multiplying volumes on the various ethnic elements that 
have entered into our American population, The Italian in America 
(New York, B. F. Buck and Company, 1905 ; ix, 268 pp.), prepared 
by Eliot Lord, special agent of the tenth census in social statistics, 
John J. D. Trenor, formerly chairman of the immigration committee of 
the national board of trade, and Dr. Samuel J. Barrows, secretary of the 
prison association of New York, while rather general and popular in 
character, is a useful work. There is possibly more prejudice against 
the Italian than there is against any other nationality among our foreign- 
born, and a great deal of it is based upon ignorance of the economic, 
intellectual and other valuable qualities of our Italian citizens. This 
temperate and readable volume will clear away much misunderstanding. 

For the college student and for a majority of general readers the 
Textbook of Sociology, prepared by Professor James Q. Dealey from the 
materials offered in the writings of Professor Lester F. Ward (New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1905; xxv, 326 pp.), is more ser- 
viceable than the original documents. Professor Ward's originality and 
suggestiveness render his writings indispensable to the student who de- 
sires to enter thoroughly into current sociological thinking ; but for this 
reason and for other reasons they are difficult for the beginner. The 
Textbook selects the essential propositions of Professor Ward's system, 
arranges them systematically and presents them with simplicity and 
clearness. 

Somewhat disappointing because of its limitations and a certain lack 
of scientific depth, deficiencies explainable by its origin in a course of 
lectures, La Methode historique appliquee aux sciences sociales, by 
Ch. Seignobos (Paris, Felix Alcan), is nevertheless a useful work 
to put into the hands of students either of the social sciences or of 
history. It is best in those chapters which deal with the conceptions 
and methods of historical criticism, especially as applied to documen- 
tary data. It is less commendable in those later chapters in which 
the author sets forth his views upon the scientific grouping of social- 
historical facts. Here he is not sufficiently grounded in demography 
or in social psychology to be able to contribute anything particularly 
new or important to our knowledge. Practically he does not at any 
time in his survey of the social sciences get far away from political 
economy and economic history; and his criticism of the use of mathe- 
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matical methods in these branches shows lack of familiarity with what 
has already been accomplished. 

On the occasion of the seventieth birthday of Professor Neumann of 
Tubingen, a number of his former students have followed the good 
German custom of issuing a volume of contributions, under the title, 
Festgaben fiir Friedrich Julius Neumann zur siebenzigstcn Wicderkehr 
seines Gcburtstages (Tubingen, H. Laupp : 308 pp.). Comparatively 
few of the essays are by writers of international reputation. Among 
the more interesting contributions may be mentioned : " Birth Rates 
and International Migrations in Baden," by Zwiedeneck-Stidenhorst of 
Karlsruhe ; " The Logical Conceptions of Social Science," by Dr. O. 
Spann of Vienna; "The Social Importance of Agricultural Credit in 
Russia," by E. von Bergmann of Riga; "The Side Effects of the 
English Trade Unions," by Dr. F. Schomerus; "The Most Favored 
Nation Clause," by Dr. Julius Wolff of Breslau ; and ' ' The Rescue of 
the Middle Class," by Dr. F. C. Huber of Stuttgart. 

During the past three years the University of Manchester has added 
to its publications on various scientific topics both an historical and an 
economic series. The historical series includes the following : No. 1 , 
"Mediaeval Manchester," by James Tait ; No. 2, a work written in 
Latin by Mr. Little on the " Early Mediaeval Latin Authors" ; No. 3, 
The " Old Colonial System," by Gerald B. Hertz ; No. 4, " Studies of 
Roman Imperialism," by W. T. Arnold, together with a memoir of the 
author ; and No. 5, "Canon Peter Casolas' Pilgrimage to Jerusalem in 
1494," by M. Newett. The economic series includes : No. 1 , the well- 
known work by Professor S. J. Chapman on the "Lancashire Cotton 
Industry"; No. 2, "An Examination of the Cotton Industry in the 
United States," by T. W. Uttley ; No. 3, " Some Modern Conditions 
and Recent Developments in Iron and Steel Production in America," 
by Frank Popplewell ; No. 4, " Engineering and Industrial Conditions 
in the United States," by Frank Foster ; No. 5, "The Rating of Land 
Values," by J. D. Chorlton ; No. 6, " Dyeing in Germany and Amer- 
ica," by Lyndney H. Higgins ; and No. 7, " The Housing Problem in 
England," by Ernest R. Dewsnup. Nos. 2, 3,4 and 6 of the eco- 
nomic series are the first four Gartside reports, that is, reports by fellows 
on the Gartside foundation who have traveled in the United States. 
All the numbers are separately bound and, being printed on thick paper, 
make very sizeable volumes. Professor Chapman's contribution was 
noticed in a previous issue (vol. xxii, p. 187) ; some of the other pub- 
lications deserve and will hereafter receive a more extended review. 

Professor Herbert E. Mills of Vassar College publishes, in two parts, 
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Outlines of Economics : A Syllabus for Introductory Study (Pough- 
keepsie, New York, 1906-07 ; 69, 60 pp.) These Outlines have been 
prepared with the intent of guiding students in the use of various text- 
books; they are based chiefly on Marshall's Economics of Industry, 
Seager's Introduction to Economics and Seligman's Principles of Eco- 
nomics, with incidental references to other works ; and they will prob- 
ably be found useful by students of elementary economics. 

Every teacher of economics realizes how inadequate is the concrete 
knowledge of industrial facts possessed by the average college class that 
comes under his instruction. Making bricks without straw was a simple 
task compared to the effort to cultivate economic thinking in minds 
ignorant of the sources of the great staple products of general consump- 
tion, and of the methods by which they are extracted, worked up and 
distributed. Now that children are no longer expected to have any 
time left over from their school exercises for the acquisition of useful 
knowledge by the old-fashioned method of reading books, the school 
reading-book on geography, natural history, anthropology and various 
other more or less important sections of the encyclopaedia has come 
into vogue. Since this is the way the thing must be done, we are glad 
to see added fo the shelf of school readers an excellent little volume, 
Foods, or How the World is Fed, by Frank G. Carpenter (New York, 
The American Book Company, 1907 ; 362 pp.). By the device of 
taking the reader, in imagination, to the ranch, the farm, the rice field, 
the fishing banks, the coffee plantations, the orchards and vineyards, 
the book is made interesting ; and the boy who has read it will be much 
better prepared for economic studies later on than the boy who has 
never become interested in any of these things. 

The lectures which Professor Laughlin delivered in 1906 before the 
Berlin Association for the Development of Social Science have appeared 
in English under the title of Industrial America (New York, Scribners, 
1906 ; 261 pp.). According to the preface, the reason for their appear- 
ance in English dress is ' ' that possibly they may be useful to readers 
in this country who may not have time to give to an extensive course of 
reading." It must be said, however, that the lectures are so elementary 
and the lecturer's conclusions so trite that it is doubtful whether they 
will be of much use to those who have time for even a brief course of 
reading. As regards the Germans to whom the lectures were addressed, 
it is to be hoped that they have not taken Professor Laughlin 's extreme 
views on the tariff and his belated doctrines on the labor question as 
fairly representing the attitude of American economists. It is signifi- 
cant that, in his essay on the status of economic thought in the United 
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States, a paragraph nominally devoted to the investigations of American 
economists on practical questions deals chiefly with the attack on the 
quantity theory of money, for which Professor Laughlin himself is re- 
sponsible, and that no mention is made of the fact that the great 
majority of the leading economists in the United States disagree with 
Professor Laughlin's contentions. 

Professor Nathaniel Southgate Shaler's treatise on The Citizen (New 
York, A. S. Barnes and Company, 1904; 346 pp.) is an interesting 
discussion of the rights and duties of citizenship. Among the more im- 
portant chapters are those on "Wealth" (chapter ix) and on the 
" Negro Question " (chapter xi). Throughout the discussion of the 
relation between democracy and modern industrialism the author's 
point of view is a very conservative one. 

Citizenship and the Schools, by Jeremiah W. Jenks (New York, 
Henry Holt and Company, 1906 ; ix, 264 pp.), is a collection of ad- 
dresses delivered and articles previously published by the author. 
Chapter vi on " Free Speech in American Universities," written at the 
time of the resignation of President E. B. Andrews from Brown Uni- 
versity but not published at that time, is as strong a defense of 
academic liberty as can be found. Another notable chapter is that on 
" School- Book Legislation," first published in 1891 and now revised. 

Among recent elementary treatises on the American system of gov- 
ernment are School Civics, by Frank D. Boynton (Boston, Ginn and 
Company, 1904; iv, 368, xli pp.), which is a clearly written manual 
for the use of grammar and high school pupils; Civics, by Waldo H. 
Sherman (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1905; x, 328 pp.), 
the characteristic feature of which is the attempt to illustrate the prin- 
ciples of government in a graphic way by tracing them through the 
settlement and development of a community organized by the pupils ; 
Training for Citizenship, by Joseph W. Smith (Lathrop Publishing 
Company, 1902; 345 pp.), an elementary treatise, especially good 
on the legal side ; and Municipal Government of the City of New York, 
by Abby G. Baker and Abby H. Ware (Boston, Ginn and Company, 
1906, xii, 350 pp.). The last volume, intended for grade and high 
school pupils, is executed with great care and skill. The material is 
well organized, clearly presented and strengthened by abundant his- 
torical and illustrative features. 

Students of municipal science and framers of city charters are in- 
debted to Mr. A. R. Hatton of the department of political science at 
the University of Chicago for the Digest of City Charters (Chicago, 
x 9°6 j 35 ! PP-)» prepared for the recent Chicago Charter Convention. 
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The compilation presents, under classified heads, the main provisions of 
constitutions, charters and other statutes relating to the structure and 
powers of the governments of important cities in Europe and America. 
The arrangement facilitates the study of the various municipal experi- 
ments from a comparative point of view and renders the volume a con- 
venient source-book for students of municipal administration. Copies 
can be obtained from the secretary of the convention, Mr. M. L. Mc- 
Kinley, 171 Washington Street, Chicago. 

Mr. Arthur Train, an assistant district attorney who is also a good 
story-teller, gives us in The Prisoner at the Bar (New York, Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1906; xi, 349 pp.) valuable information in most 
entertaining form. His book describes the procedure in cases of crime 
in New York City, from the point of arresting the offender up to the 
pronouncing of sentence upon him. Mr. Train's greatest service, per- 
haps, lies in his showing, partly intentionally but partly uncon- 
sciously, the extent to which we tolerate mediaeval methods ill- 
adapted to modern conditions, and the extent to which, in practice at 
least, we hold the mediaeval theory that vengeance is the object of 
punishment. The human failings of judges, who should be all-wise 
and all-patient ; the many tricky devices resorted to by counsel ; 
the irritating delays which are very apt to occur ; the influence of the 
yellow press ; the susceptibility of the average jury to any emotional 
appeal, however unreasonable — all these defects, and more, are admir- 
ably set forth. No radical changes are suggested, but the clear ac- 
count of existing methods cannot fail to provoke thought and discussion 
as to possible improvements. 

Mr. C. S. Kenny's excellent Outlines of Criminal Law, which ap- 
peared in England in 1902 and embodied the substance of lectures 
delivered at Cambridge year by year for quarter of a century, has been 
" revised and adapted for American scholars" by Mr. J. H. Webb, of 
the law department of Yale University (New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1907 ; xxi, 404 pp.). The adaptation has involved the 
omission of considerable portions of the original text and the addition 
of many pages written by the editor. To students of comparative 
jurisprudence the variant developments of legislation regarding crimes 
in Great Britain and in the United States are of peculiar interest ; and 
to students of social science (to say nothing of our legislators) a com- 
parative treatment of both bodies of law would be of more value than 
the presentation of either system by itself. Such students will therefore 
regret that Mr. Webb has omitted most passages regarding " modern 
English statutes and rules which do not obtain in the United States " ; 
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and the fact that he has retained matter relating to certain English sta- 
tutes which to him ' ' suggest . . . reforms . . . which it would be 
prudent to adopt in the United States " (preface, p. x) will not satisfy 
them, for they would like to form their own conclusions as to what 
borrowings would be prudent. For the purpose of American students 
who intend to practise law, the editor's omissions are, however, per- 
haps as legitimate as his additions are necessary ; but it is difficult to 
understand why he has not seen fit to indicate, by any typographical 
signs or devices, what parts of the text and which of the notes are his. 

The demand for small books on Roman law has recently evoked two 
translations of French treatises. The introductory part of Professor P. 
F. Girard's standard Manuel elementaire de droit romain has been 
put into English by Professors A. H. F. Lefroy and J. H. Cameron, 
of Toronto, and is published under the title: A Short History of the 
Roman Law (Toronto, Canada Law Book Company, 1906 ; v, 220 
pp.). Girard is worth translating, and the translation is well done. 
There is probably no history of Roman law accessible in English that is 
at once equally good and equally brief. A less judicious choice has 
been made by Dr. C. P. Sherman, of Yale University in translating 
Prof. F. Bernard's First Year of Roman Law (New York, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, American Branch, 1906 ; xii, 326 pp.)- Bernard's work 
is not of the first rank and it is ill-adapted to the needs of English- 
speaking law students. The law of persons is treated with a fulness 
which is unnecessary in an introductory work, and the law of obliga- 
tions is omitted. The fact that French students take up obligations 
in their second year is no reason why English and American students 
should not have a complete outline of the institutes of Roman private 
law in a single volume. Dr. Sherman's translation is not good, and 
the notes which he has added are of little value. 

One of the few original workers in the field of Roman law among 
English-speaking scholars, and one of the most conscientious and pains- 
taking, is Dr. E. C. Clark, Regius professor of civil law in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge ; and his History of Roman Private Law, Part I, 
Sources Cambridge University Press, 1906; New York, G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons; 168 pp.) promises to be an important work. The gen- 
eral reader should however be warned that Professor Clark's writing is 
not easy reading ; and that the completed work is more likely to be 
recognized as a standard book of reference for scholars than to be used 
as an introductory treatise. 

Professor John W. Salmond's Jurisprudence, which was reviewed 
four years ago in this Quarterly (vol. xviii, pp. 609-702), appears in 
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a second edition (London, Stevens and Haynes, 1907 ; xv, 518 pp.). 
It has been revised throughout ; some portions have been omitted, as 
unsuited to a general and introductory treatise ; and a new chapter has 
been added on " Other Kinds of Law " than positive national law. In 
this new chapter, however, are included passages which appeared else- 
where in the first edition. Professor Salmond persists (in our judgment 
rightly) in laying stress upon adjudication as the principal source of 
law ; but he is still unable to see that adjudication is only a highly 
systematized form of deciding controversies, that controversies were 
decided in primitive communities before distinct organs of adjudication 
had developed, and that the customs recognized, defined and enforced 
through such ante-judicial community decisions had all the essential 
characteristics of positive law. Whether the author's position in this 
and other controverted matters be approved or not, it must be recog- 
nized that he is an independent thinker and that his book is not a mere 
compilation but contains contributions to legal science. 

In his PresupposH filosofici della nozione del diritto (Bologna, Zani- 
chelli, 1905 ; 192 pp.), Professor Giorgio del Vecchio points out that 
we all possess the " notion " of law ; in legal propositions, despite their 
number and variety, we recognize the common quality of legality ; and 
this notion is the " germ of the conceptual determination of law and 
the unshaken proof of its possibility " (p. 109). But before this germ 
can shoot up into a concept and bloom into a satisfactory definition, 
the essential element of the notion must be determined. This, the 
author maintains, is not to be found in the content of law, whether 
actual or ideal : we are not to ask what the law is or should be 
(quid iuris ?) but what is law (quid ius ?). The problem should be 
approached not from the side of content but from the side of form ; and 
our question should be : what is the characteristic form (forma logica) 
of law? To those students to whom law is not so much a thing as a force, 
a third question would seem even more important, viz. what is the 
characteristic method in which law operates? It appears, however that 
to ask such a question is an unpardonable metaphysical sin (pp. 123 
et seq. and 181). Mr. del Vecchio confines himself, in this treatise, 
to the " presuppositions " and formulates no definition of his own. 



